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LETTER REQUESTING SERMON 'FOR PUBLICATION. 



^ Ann Arbor, July 10, 1881. 

^ Rev. W. H. Ryder. 

^\ Dear Sir — At an informal meeting of the attendants upon 

? worship at the Congregational Church in this city, which was 
a held at the conclusion of the morning service and was presided 

:^ over by W. W. Wines, Esq., a strong and unanimous feeling 
was expressed that the principles and sentiments of your ser- 
mon to which they had just listened were not only sound, but 
that they were so peculiarly appropriate to the present time as 
to render their publication and general dissemination important. 
The undersigned were therefore 'appointed a committee to 
request a copy of the sermon for the purpose specified. Con- 
curring most heartily in the sentiment of the meeting, we 
respectfully solicit your compliance. 

Very truly yours, 

T. M. COOLEY, "^ 

J. Austin Scott, > Committee. 
P. L. Page, ) 



Ann Arbor, July 13, 1881. 
To Judge Thomas M. Cooley, Deacon J. Austin Scott, and 
Deacon P. L. Page, Committee. 
Dear Sirs — ^The sermon which you request for publication 
was written, as you know, simply for my own congregation. I 
have not been able to command time to make any important 
changes in it, still, if in your judgment its wider circulation 
will assist, in any measure, in correcting the dangerous tenden- 
cies to which it refers, I very cheerfully put it into your hands. 

Yours very truly, 

W. H. Ryder. 



THE SACREDNESS OF LIFE. 



"Surely your blood of your lives will I require; at the hand of 
every beast will I require it, and at the hand of man; at the hand of 
every man's brother will I require the life of man. Whoso sheddeth 
man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed : for in the image of God 
made he mjin." — Gen. ix, 6, 6. 

One of the most difficult tasks in redeeming a barbarous 
nation is to teach them the sacredness of life. Depraved 
human nature is cruel and reckless, and, in a rude society, life 
is never esteemed of much value or sanctity. We find, there- 
fore, at the very beginning of the Divine legislation recorded 
in the Scriptures, this plain instruction and these plain com- 
mands: and the thoughts which are presented here are repeated 
several times in the laws given through Moses. The brute beast 
which destroyed human life was to be slain, not simply as a 
precautionary measure, — to prevent his taking other lives ; he 
was to be stoned to death, — slain like a criminal — ^that men 
might learn to esteem justly the sacredness of human life. If 
his owner knew that he was a dangerous animal and was con- 
victed of carelessness in the care of him, he too must die. And 
the command is often given that "he that killeth any man 
shall surely be put to death." 

It is not my purpose to discuss this morning the propriety 
of the death penalty for murdCT. The laws of Moses, or the 
more general commands recorded in the text do not necessarily 
impose upon us an unchangeable method of punishingtransgres- 
sions. If it be admitted that, in strict justice, this is the only 
proper penalty for wilful murder, there may still be a question, 
whether, through the hardness of men's hearts it may not some- 
times be unwise to attempt to inflict it The state of society 
may be such that the attempt may hinder or prevent convic- 
tionsy or encourage the improper use of the pardoning power ; 
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and it is possible that men may become so conscientious and 
humane that in the rare cases in which life is taken, they do 
not need to be taught this lesson in this dreadful way. I desire, 
this morning, to call attention to the instruction which lies 
beneath these commands, to consider the topic already sug- 
gested, the SacrednesB of Human Life. This is the reason for 
the death penalty for murder. It is not commanded because 
there is some ideal relation of abstract, retributive justice which 
must he respected. The end of penalty is entirely practical, 
and whatever subordinate reasons there may be for the inflic- 
tion of penalty they are all embraced in the purpose to 
teach men in this way, to regard human life with proper rever- 
ence and to guard it with faithful care. 

This lesson is clearly and beautifully taught, also, in those 
commands which are given concerning the blood of even brute 
beasts. It was not to be eaten; it was to be poured out upon 
the ground or sprinkled upon the altar; because, as is repeatedly 
and most impressively said, "the blood is the life." It would 
be a thoroughly mistaken interpretation of such language to 
suppose that it was intended to teach a principle of physiology 
or of biology. It is a figure, an object lesson. As these ignor- 
ant and child-like people saw the blood gush forth from the 
opened arteries, and beheld with its loss the glazing eye and 
stiffening form, they were taught to look upon it as the symbol 
of that mysterious principle of life which came from God and 
is sacred to God. They thus learned to regard all life with a 
reverent awe that was most just ^d most fruitful of good. 

But let us consider the reasons why human life is sacred, 
and the means by which we may impress this truth upon our- 
selves and others. Wa should have clearly in mind the dis- 
tinction between the vcdube of life and its sacredneas. Through 
age or incurable disease or natal deformity or weakness, life 
may seem to be of little or no value, but it does not, for thi^ 
reason, cease to be sacred. There are certain things about bl 
human life which make it a solemn duty to guard it carefully 
even when it seems to be of little worth to its possessor or to 
any one else. 
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I. Let us observe what these are. 

1. The mystery of life gives it a kind of sanctity. What is 
life? Who can answer? With all the light that has been shed 
upon the conditions of life, upon the methods in which it 
exhibits itself and the means of its preservation, no one 
approaches any nearer the answer to this question than did 
Moses or Noah. Our life is hid. No amount of scientific 
research or of philosophical speculation helps us even to 
approximate an answer to this question. A great and 
insoluble mystery gathers about it. Now, it is plain that we have 
no right to trifle with that of which we know so little. This 
principle applies, as the Scriptures clearly teach, in some lower 
sense, even to brute life. While it is put into the control of 
man and the right is given him to sacrifice it to higher inter- 
ests, at the same tinc^e he is taught to look upon the life of the 
beast as something which must not be tampered with or heed- 
lessly taken. 

But human life, with its strange power of rational reflection 
and voluntary action, with its mysterious capacity of recalling 
the past and forecasting the future, with its Divine powers and 
boundless possibilities, should be treated with a kind and degree 
of reverence that belongs to nothing else terrestrial. 

2, The equal, and, perhaps, greater mystery of death sug- 
gests similar reflections. The world has existed for thousands 
of years and millions of souls have been launched upon that 
shadowy sea which lies beyond the shore that bounds this 
earthly life, but how much more do we know of what death 
signifies, except so far as Revelation has taught us, than Adam 
and Cain knew, when they gazed with awe and terror into the 
face of the dying Abel? It is a great mystery. Not one step 
beyond the gates of death can we follow the departing spirit, 
and none return to tell us of what they find in that unknown 
land. It needs no argument to show that it is rash and wicked 
to send our own souls or the souls of others thoughtlessly into 
that mysterious country. Death is so solemn, we know so little 
of what it involves that to rush madly into it, or to hurl another 
soul recklessly through its portals must be a dreadful crime. 
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3. And, further, the light which Revelation has graciously 
thrown upon the mysteries of life and death should increase 
our sense of the sacredness of life. 

The truth affirmed in the text and elsewhere in the Scrip- 
tures that man is made in the image of God, must greatly exalt 
our idea of the solemnity and sanctity of life. In a most pro- 
found and significant sense, an attack on man is an attack upon 
his Creator, for every man is a child of God, not simply because 
he owes his life to God, but because he carries in his soul the 
imprint of his Infinite Father. 

A further truth, taught us in the Bible, and pointing in this 
same direction, is that a man may become the temple of the 
Holy Ghost. If one has consented to receive this Divine Guest 
and God has really made him the abode of his spirit, what a 
solemn dignity gathers around that sacred and precious life. 
Why, the very house in which some great, good man has lived, 
through its mere associations, has gained a kind of sacredness 
which commands our veneration; the doorway through which 
he passed, the threshold upon which he trod, the walls upon 
which he looked have ceased to be mere wood and mortar, and 
have acquired a sanctity which makes us think of them almost 
as living things, through which his spirit breathes and feels. 
In what a striking sense and degree must this feeling attach to 
a human being who gives evidence that the spirit of God 
dwells in him. His very bones and flesh and blood are hal- 
lowed by that mysterious presence of his God. In a measure 
too, this applies even to him who has locked the door of his 
heart to this Infinite Guest. He is made to be the temple of 
the Holy Spirit, the call of God is on him ; and a great possi- 
bility, even if it has not been realized, and even if he gives 
little evidence that it ever will be, bestows upon his life an 
awful sanctity. 

The Biblical doctrine that this life is a probation, impresses 
upon us the same thought. Even the heathen had some shad- 
owy apprehension of this, and some of the wiser among them 
affirmed that the gods have placed us here as soldiers or sen- 
tinels on duty, and that we have no right to desert our posts 
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till they sound the recall. This idea which they dimly appre- 
hended is clearly defined and constantly emphasized in the 
Scriptures. Life, they teach, is the appointment of God. All 
its conditions and relations are ordered by his Providence. It 
is intended as the time to form and strengthen .moral and spir- 
itual character, each working out his salvation, and, so far as 
possible, building up the character of those with whom he comes 
into contact. Now, the guilt of despising this trust and fleeing 
from this responsibility, or of heedlessly and violently forcing 
another out- of life must be very great. We know not what 
mighty interests may be at stake in any human life, how much 
may depend upon its completing the period which God has 
appointed it. The man who, because life has lost its attrac- 
tions, plunges into death, or he, who, through passion or avarice, 
hurls another soul out of the world, cannot know how great 
and irreparable the mischief he does may be. 

The light which the Scriptures shed upon the future life espe- 
cially impresses upon us the solemnity and sacredness of the 
life which we live here. We have observed that the mystery of 
death makes it a fearful thing to plunge ourselves or cast 
another into its darkness before God calls. But the very light 
which God's Word throws upon this mystery increases the 
guilt of this sin. A conscious immortality of bliss or of woe, 
we are taught, lies before every soul. Our future condition 
depends upon the use we make of our probation here, A few 
added years or hours or minutes of life may decide the momen- 
tous question. Of how great importance it is, then, that every 
soul should have all the time for preparation for this future 
which God allots him. How cruel it is to limit the probation 
of an immortal creature! How certain and terrible a condem- 
nation must he expect who recklessly takes upon himself the 
responsibility of deciding that his probation shall be less than 
God has appointed I 

It seems unnecessary to dwell further upon this division of 
the subject. The thoughts which have been presented might be 
amplified and multiplied. But let ug tum from these to the 
more immediately practical question. 
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II. How can this truth of the sacredness of life be more 
deeply impressed upon our minds and upon the minds of the 
men of our generation ? 

There can be no doubt of the need of making this impres- 
sion deeper than it is. We are not a race of barbarians, but 
civilization sometimes becomes so perverted that, by more 
refined influences and more subtle arguments, it teaches the 
same fals« views that prevail among barbarians. It is cer* 
tainly evident that human life is not held very sacred in these 
days. I fear that we must add that in certain circles, from 
which we have been accustomed to suppose that the purest 
moral principles and the highest religious faith emanate, it is 
esteemed less sacred than it formerly was — that in intelligent, 
Protestant communities, there is a growing feeling that life has 
no special sanctity, and may be ended when it ceases to be 
happy, that under some circumstances, at least the guilt of 
murder is not very great, that the suicide or murderer is to be 
pitied more than blamed, and that the sacrifice of prenatal life 
is a matter almost of indifiference. That murder, and suicide, 
and infanticide, and foeticide are fearfully on the increase in 
the Northern States, no one who takes a secular newspaper can 
doubt, and that the people in general, and even the church of 
God, are becoming callous to these things and learning to find 
excuses for them, is painfully manifest. 

The most serious and alarming phase of this evil is not 
in the increase of these crimes, but in the prevalence of this 
sentiment which lays hold of those even who are in no special 
danger of committing these crimes. The whole moral and 
religious tone must suffer from a low view of the sanctity of 
life, and the Church of Christ will lose its purity and its power 
if it falls into the habit of finding excuses for crimes against 
life. It was by insisting upon this truth that the early church 
gained much of its benign influence within the Roman Empire. 

Even so vigorous a preacher of righteousness and of cou- 
rageous endurance as Thomas Carlyle expresses little but senti- 
mental pity for some friend of his who in sickness and poverty 
took himself off "in the Roman fashion," and he adds this sig- 
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nifica!)t question, "What other could he do now — ^the silent, 
valiant though vanquished man?" The wretch who attempted 
to slay the President expresses a very prevalent sentiment when 
he says, " Life is a flimsy dream, and it matters little when one 
goes, as human life is of small value." 

1. By reaffirming and emphasizing spiritual truths. This 
carelessness is, doubtless, largely due to the influence of materi- 
alism. Indeed, if faith in God and immortality is lost, men 
must lose every high apprehension of the sacredne^s of life. 
A materialistic philosophy is, of necessity, a utilitarian philosr 
ophy. If there is no God to whom man is accountable, or if 
man has not a free and immortal soul which is accountable to 
God, it is difficult to find any very influential reason why a 
man should continue to live when he prefers to die ; and if 
when one man shoots down another, he but puts an end to " a 
flimsy dream " he cannot be made to believe that he is guilty 
of a very serious sin. We may feel that he has made a mis- 
take, but we cannot feel that he is guilty of a most heinous 
crime. Guiteau's letter, written upon the day that he shot the 
President, is very suggestive in this respect. He claims, indeed, 
to be a "theologian," and confesses his faith in a future life; 
but the philosophy which pervades his letter is of that thor- 
oughly utilitarian kind which springs fi'om the earthy and 
materialistic view of life. The President's death is " a political 
necessity," " it will unite the Republican Party," and conserve 
the interests of stalwartism ; that is, in the view of the assassin, 
his death will be useful; that there was a sacredness about that 
life, does not seem to have occurred to him. Now, it makes 
little difference whether this man was sane or crazy. He, cer- 
tainly, expresses a very familiar view of life. Probably the 
great majority of us, during these anxious days which are upon 
us, have thought far more of the mischief which, we fear, this 
wretch has done, than of his crime, and have dwelt upon the 
value of that precious life far more than upon its sacredness. 

To correct this low view of life we need to get above this 
thick and poisonous dust of the earth; we need a revival of 
faith in the unseen and spiritual; we need to learn to endure 
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" as seeing Him who is invisible " — to put away this habit of 
viewing lite only in its lower and earthly utilities and to think 
of it as the gift of God, to be sacredly guarded till God takes 
it to himself again. Our civilizatioD depends upon our check- 
ing this .tendency and recQvering the ground that we have 
lost. We are on the road to swift destruction and can be saved 
only by reviving faith in spiritual verities. 

2. In this connection we should notice that we need to cul- 
tivate right views of the sin of taking life. This follows from 
the thought which has just been before us, but we need to fix 
our attention upon it. There is a kind of maudlin sympathy 
felt for murderers and suicides which is most false and most 
mischievous. Indeed, if a man commits an appalling crime, he 
is almost sure to be regarded by many as a great hero. Men 
will bring influences to bear upon judge and jury to secure his 
acquital, and, if not successful in this, they will browbeat the 
Governor to obtain his pardon. Women will weep over him 
and send him bouquets and ices. Catholic priests and Protes- 
tant clergymen will vie with each other to claim him as a con- 
vert, and pronounce him an heir of glory ; and, if at last he 
swings from the gallows, he is regarded almost with the rever- 
ence of a Christian martyr. His great crime against his victim 
and against society, and his great sin against God is not clearly 
laid before him or before the world. This thoughtlessness con- 
cerning the sacredness of life sometimes shows itself in the 
readiness with which society not only pardons but justifies 
murder under circumstances. If a man suspects that the 
honor of his wife or sister has been assailed and shoots the 
suspected criminal, or if an angry community arise and take a 
prisoner from the jail, and, without legal process, hang him to 
a lamp post, too often we hear good men and gentle women 
commend these deeds of violence — these outrageous crimes. 

A similar spirit is shown when some reckless creature takes 
his own life. All palliating circumstances are dwelt upon. 
The crime is overlooked, and pity or even approval takes the 
place of condemnation. Suicide should be regarded as a crime. 
If possible some punishment should be devised for it. The 
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old custom by which the body of the suicide was buried at 
the cross-roads, without benefit of clergy, with a stake driven 
through it, was salutary. If every one who is tempted to 
" shuflBie oif this mortal coil " were made to feel that he would 
be regarded with horror and disgust, as guilty of an impious, and 
contemptible, and cowardly crime, there would doubtless be a 
great reduction of such offences. It is related that in one of 
the first years of the Plymouth Colony two servants formed a 
plan to fight a duel, — a crime which in some sense involves the 
guilt of both murder and suicide— and at Governor Bradford's 
command, they were tied up and exposed to the scorn of the 
whole people. Probably no duel has been fought since that 
day within sight of Plymouth Rock. • It goes far to prevent a 
man from committing such crime to be made to know that it 
will bring upon him the contempt of all decent people. 

The readiness with which we ascribe insanity to those who 
commit sin against life, is exceedingly evil in its influence and 
very false to the truth. There is little more reason to suppose 
that he who takes life, either his own or another's, is insane 
than that he is insane who commits any other great crime* 
Such deeds are done under the influence of motives, just as 
other crimes are. When a wicked man comes to feel that there 
is some advantage to be gained or some evil to be escaped 
by the destruction of a life, the temptation comes at once 
to take the life and there is the same danger that he will 
do it, as that one, under like temptation, will lie or steal. 
The act of taking life is an evidence of sin, not of insanity. But 
if a man is insane, that is usually a poor excuse for such a crime. 
Pew insane persons would take their own lives or the lives of 
others if they had not been brooding over such deeds -before 
their reason broke down. The man who has lived a pure and 
holy life, trusting God and striving to do his duty, if the fin- 
ger of God is laid upon him to unbalance his reason, is not 
often a dangerous man. 

And, further, most people have no right to be crazy, and, like 
drunkards, they ought to be held responsible for a condition 
which results from their sin. If men wauld let alcohol and 
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opinm and tobacco alone, if they would keep pure hearts and 
subdue avarice and ambition, if ihey would conscientiously 
observe the laws of health, if they would trust God and bear 
with patience the discipline of life, very few of them would lose 
their reason. Occasionally a good man might receive a blow 
upon his head which would check the normal action of his 
brain, or be prostrated with some disease which would break 
perfect connection between the mind and the nervous system : 
but these would be exceptional cases, and such persons would 
seldom be anything but the pitiful and harmless children of 
God. 

In this connection we should notice the necessity of gaining 
and inculcating correct views concerning the ground and the 
purpose of punishment. The ground of punishment is guilt. 
None but a guilty person can be punished, and every guilty per- 
son deserves punishment. Its purpose is to check crime and 
save men from the evils which crime inflicts. The fact that a 
man is guilty does not of itself make it right to punish him. 
It must appear that the infliction of penalty will probably do 
good. These two things must both be present to justify the 
infliction of any punishment by any government; but nothing 
besides these need be present. If there is satisfactory evidence 
that a man has committed a crime and a reasonable expecta- 
tion that the infliction of a certain kind and d^ree of punish- 
ment will make society better and safer, it is the duty of the 
government to punish. An idea, however,' very generally pre- 
vails among kind-hearted but superficial people that the chief, 
if not the only, end of punishment is to reform the crimi- 
nal. We call our prisons, penitentiaries and houses of correc- 
tion ; and many people are teaching the vicious and criminal 
classes that society is simply trying to improve and to reform 
their manners. That we ought to do all within our power to 
secure the reformation and conversion of criminals is beyond 
dispute; indeed, since the criminal is a member of society, this 
is a part of the purpose of penalty, which was defined as the 
effort to make society better and happier. But his reformation 
is but a part and a small part of this purpose. There is often 
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the greatest necessity of inflicting punishment where there is 
the least hope of securing reformation; and sometimes the good 
of society may require the infliction of a form of punishment 
which, if it does not exclude the hope of conversion, does pre- 
clude the possibility of much moral training. It may be neces- 
sary for a court-martial to order the shooting of a deserter or a 
spy. Here lies the ground for a good argument for capital 
punishment. Life is so sacred that if the lives of members of 
society are rendered safer by the infliction of the death penalty 
upon one who despises the life of a fellow, it is right to 
inflict this penalty. The less is properly sacrificed to the 
greater. 

3i We have already observed that we need a revival of 
faith in God and immortality. But this needs to be accom- 
panied with deeper apprehension of the sterner side of the 
Divine government. 

We all need a profounder sense of duty as the end of life. 
The great majority of suicides are, doubtless, due to the failure 
to apprehend this. Some cloud passes over life, and happiness 
fails, and it seems probable that the remainder of Iffe will yield 
more of misery than of delight, and the sufferer concludes that 
it is not worth while to live, and puts an end to his life. 
The friends of the suicide then consider his sad lot and half- 
justify his dreadful deed. It should be borne in mind that the 
duty to live is just as imperative when happiness has failed as 
it was before, for we are put here, not to be happy, but to do 
and to be right. Happiness is something that we must be wil- 
ling to wait for, if God so appoints. Even if there were no 
hope set before us, this view of life would be the just view. It 
would be unworthy of a man to betray the trust which life 
imposes, though he felt that all that remained for him was 
simply to do and sufier ; even then, he ought to gird up the 
loins of his mind and steadily march along upon the hard 
but honorable path of duty, till, by the appointment of nature, 
he falls into the slumber of the grave. But, with the great 
hope that the Gospel gives, how despicable is the coward- 
ice of that man, who, to escape a few days of suffering, for 
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meeting which he may have the reward of eternal blessedness, 
deserts the post of duty ! 

We must emphasize, also, the fact that we are to give an 
account of ourselves before God, for the deeds done in the flesh. 
Duty is not the only thing. Conscience is not our only judge. 
God is our judge, and we must all appear before the judgment 
seat, of Christ. The superficial materialism, to which reference 
has already been made, is attended by a superficial spiritualism. 
Men are led to believe that the departed saint, who bravely bore 
the burdens of his life, and with conscientious faithfulness ful- 
filled his mission, and the contemptible suicide who sneaks out 
of life, and the cruel murderer who pays the just penalty of his 
crime, all go to the same voluptuous heaven, to live at ease and 
in luxury, besides "gushing fountains" and "cool rivers" and 
" evergreen shores," wearing white gowns and floating about on 
wings, singing sentimental ditties, and playing an accompani- 
ment on golden harps. Away with all this profane gush and 
nonsense I "Without holiness no man shall see the Lord." 
Heaven, is indeed, a place of -great delights, but it is a place, 
too, where strong and pure character is esteemed. " He that 
overcometh shaU inherit all things," but " murderers shall have 
their part in the lake that burneth with 6re and brimstone ; 
which is the second death." 

The way in which Christians sometimes talk about death 
exerts this same baneful influence. When sorrows come upon 
us it is often diflBcult to desire to live, and many a man, like 
Jonah, expresses and encourages the desire to die at once. We 
have no right to do this. We ought to maintain, if need be by 
sheer force of will, the desire to live until God calls us. Death 
is a very solemn thing even with the light the Gospel throws 
upon it. We should be willing to meet it and should strive to 
lose all terror at the thought of it; but we ought to cultivate a 
love of life, and a habit of regarding death with that solemn 
reverence which our Lord showed as he drew near the hour of 
his crucifixion. He that cherishes a desire to die, is a suicide, 
just as truly as that he that "hateth his brother is a murderer." 

The Church of God is, in a serious measure, responsible for 



